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California Imprints, 1833-1862: 
A Reminiscence of The Talisman Press 


By Robert Greenwood 


abe IDEA FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY Of California imprints first occurred 
to me in 1958, when I was the Reference Librarian at San Jose State 
College. The term “imprint” as used in this essay refers to place of printing. 
One day I happened to come across a mimeographed checklist of Califor- 
nia imprints issued by the Historical Records Survey in 1942. This had been 
a project of the American Imprints Inventory, begun in 1937 under the 
direction of Douglas C. McMurtrie. The purpose of the inventory was to 
catalog imprints from each state by surveying almost every major library 
in the United States. My interest was in the California imprints survey only. 

Originally, when the project had been conceived, the plan was to edit 
and publish the California survey covering the period 1833-1876, with the 
year 1833 representing the beginning of printing in California, and the year 
1876 being an arbitrary cut-off date for the survey. The survey and part of 
the editing had been completed when the project was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war on December 7, 1941. Before the project was shut down, 
however, a mimeographed checklist was issued, but covering only the years 
1833-1855. After World War II, all of the data collected by the American 
Imprints Inventory was placed under the management of the Union Cat- 
alog Division of the Library of Congress. But no further work was done on 
the unedited and unpublished portion of the California imprints for the 
years 1856-1876 because the agency originally responsible for the comple- 
tion of the project had been dissolved. 

In 1958, my partner, Newt Baird, and I, although interested, were both 
holding down full-time jobs, and we lacked the time and resources to res- 
urrect such an ambitious project. By working evenings and weekends, we 
had published five books over a period of two years and had established the 
Talisman Press as an active private press. Long range, our goal was to work 
full time, in a combination of printing, publishing, and bookselling. Our 
first move in this direction was the purchase of more printing equipment, 
including a Colt’s Armory 10 by 15 platen press and a 10 by 15 Chandler & 
Price platen press, which we stored temporarily in a friend’s garage. Then, 
in the spring of 1959, we bought a small house with a partially finished 
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basement in the Santa Cruz Mountains, off Summit Road, very close to the 
Santa Clara-Santa Cruz county line. The basement, with cement floor and 
concrete block walls, provided enough space for our printing equipment. 
The house was surrounded by tall redwoods and madrone trees, with fruit 
trees and a grape arbor in the back yard. Moving into the mountains 
had one disadvantage; we had to spend more time commuting to our 
jobs. But this was compensated for by having our printing equipment 
where we lived. 

Our business address was at the Los Gatos post office, where we picked 
up mail each day. I sometimes saw Roy Vernon Sowers at the post office, 
mailing books. Mr. Sowers was an antiquarian bookseller who lived on 
Mountain Charley Road in Santa Cruz County. His house was a relatively 
short distance from ours, and we visited him several times. Before World 
War II, he had operated an antiquarian bookshop in San Francisco, mov- 
ing into the Santa Cruz Mountains just before the outbreak of war. In 1942, 
he built an adobe building adjacent to his house for his stock of books, 
which numbered several thousand. He conducted his business by issuing 
frequent catalogs. 

Early in 1960, after much discussion, Newt and I decided that one of us 
should begin working full time at the press. Because I had the most expe- 
rience as a printer (Newt's expertise was in journalism), we decided I would 
be the partner to work full time while he would continue with his teaching 
job. That way, we would be assured of his income while we built up a list 
of books and got the press on a more sound financial footing. After pub- 
lishing two books of California history, William M’Collum’s California As 
I Saw It, edited by Dale Morgan (1960), and Cyrus C. Loveland’s California 
Trail Herd, edited by Richard H. Dillon (1961), we decided to look into the 
possibility of publishing a bibliography of California imprints. Our first 
step was to correspond with the Union Catalog Division people at the 
Library of Congress and outline our project. After giving approval, they 
informed us that two additional surveys had been done by graduate stu- 
dents at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C., using 
material from the original survey. Seiko June Suzuki had completed her 
thesis for California imprints covering the years 1856-1860, and Marjorie B. 
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Pulliam for the years 1861-1862. I wrote to both ladies, and they gave per- 
mission to incorporate their work into the overall project. 

My idea was to do further editorial research and to discover new Cali- 
fornia imprints for the years 1833-1862 that had, for whatever reasons, been 
missed by the original survey. A tall order, to say the least. It would involve 
re-surveying certain libraries that collected California imprints; checking 
sources that postdated the survey; checking catalogs issued by antiquarian 
booksellers specializing in Californiana; and seeking information from 
other appropriate sources. Undaunted, I commenced by going through our 
own collection of dealer and auction catalogs. Fortunately, we had a com- 
plete file of the Edward Eberstadt catalogs; catalogs from other dealers; the 
Norris sale catalog; catalogs from auction sales; and bibliographies pub- 
lished since the original survey work. Whenever I found a previously 
unrecorded imprint, I made out a reference card. 

That done, the next phase of my research was to visit libraries to exam- 
ine imprints recorded in the original survey, and to search for unrecorded 
imprints. In the original survey there were very few annotations given. 
Examining many of the imprints, I wrote annotations, checked pagination, 
and cited other bibliographical references. When I prepared a list of those 
California libraries known to have a strong collection of California 
imprints, or likely to have them, little did I realize how long and involved 
such a project would be. 

I decided to test the waters by starting with the archives of the San Jose 
Landmarks Commission, which had not existed at the time of the original 
survey. When I explained my project to Clyde Arbuckle, then curator, he 
was ready and willing to help. 

For a week, I met him every day at the county fairgrounds, where the 
archives were housed. Mr. Arbuckle drove a 1939 LaSalle, the last model 
made of that automobile. Whenever I saw that car on the streets of San Jose, 
I knew it had to be Arbuckle driving it, as no one else in town had one in 
running condition. The first thing he did every day before he unlocked the 
door of the building was to open two large cans of cat food and spoon out 
the contents into three or four saucers. About eight cats magically appeared 
out of nowhere, strays that lived in the fairgrounds. Either they knew the 
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sound of the old LaSalle or knew, from habit, the time of his arrival. 
Remarkably, there were never any cat-fights over the food. When they had 
finished eating, they would disappear as mysteriously as they had arrived. 
Arbuckle would then unlock the door, turn on the lights, and be open for 
business. He found a few broadsides for me, all unrecorded. One was quite 
striking typographically, a large one, 32.5 x 55 cm., issued by the Pacific 
Nursery, San Jose, advertising varieties of fruit trees for sale and listing 
prices, printed by the San Jose Telegraph press, 1859. This is Item No. 1084 
in California Imprints, A Bibliography, hereafter referred to as “Green- 
wood.” Another large broadside he showed me was one printed for the Los 
Gatos-Santa Cruz Toll Road, listing charges for wagons, stagecoaches, and 
horsemen traveling over the private toll road. This broadside was printed 
in San Jose in 1877, unfortunately too late to include in my bibliography. 
Over the years, Arbuckle continued to send me photocopies of imprints 
from the archives, previously unrecorded. These will eventually be pub- 
lished in a supplemental bibliography. 

Finishing there, I spent the next several weeks working at The Bancroft 
Library in Berkeley, commuting each day on the Nimitz Freeway. The col- 
lection of California imprints at Bancroft, one of the largest extant, afford- 
ed me the opportunity to re-check many items and verify author and title 
entries. Over twenty years had passed since the original survey, and during 
the interim, Bancroft had acquired a number of previously unrecorded 
items. Robert Becker, then Assistant Director at Bancroft, helped search out 
many items. One imprint he searched for diligently was Greenwood No.1, 
the very first item printed by the Mexican press, an announcement of the 
arrival of Governor José Figueroa: El Supremo Gobierno federal se ha servi- 
do confiar a mi... [Monterrey, January 16, 1833.| 

Robert E. Cowan reported having seen a copy of this announcement 
in The Bancroft Library before 1919, a broadside of 15 x 18 cm. printed on 
one side of a small sheet, the printed text nine lines, with no imprint. 
Mr. Becker told me the staff at Bancroft had searched for this imprint 
before without success. But he searched again, for a whole day, failing to 
turn it up. 

A fortunate coincidence happened while I was working at Bancroft. 
One day, I received a letter from a lady in Nevada County, California. She 
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wrote that, while remodeling an old house in North San Juan and while 
removing a wall, she had found an old broadside underneath. It was an 
advertising broadside for window shades and wallpaper from a store in 
North San Juan, dated 1859 (Greenwood No. 1077). What made it interest- 
ing was that it was the only known imprint from the press at North San 
Juan. She wanted to know if the Talisman Press would like to buy it. We did, 
sent her a check, and it came in the mail the next week. Later, I made a gift 
of it to The Bancroft Library. 

Finished at Bancroft, I made daily trips up the Bayshore Freeway to the 
California Historical Society in San Francisco. James de T. Abajian was 
Librarian then and he took an immediate interest in the project. The more 
we worked together, the more interested he became. One day, he asked if I 
would lend him overnight my working manuscript and notes, which I did. 
He read through everything I had completed up to that point. The lure and 
lore of imprints had touched him, a kind of bibliomania in its own right. 
He became so enthusiastic about the bibliography that he talked it up 
among the antiquarian booksellers in San Francisco. Imprints have a par- 
ticular fascination and unique appeal, not only in terms of place and press, 
but also of graphic design and variety of subject. 

On my last day at the California Historical Society, Mr. Abajian took 
me down to the vault in the cavernous basement to show me the gems of 
the library collection. The building, a huge brownstone mansion, had been 
the Nazi Consulate in San Francisco before the outbreak of World War II. 
The vault itself, of the walk-in type, as large as a small room, may have been 
used by the German staff for the safekeeping of confidential papers and 
code books. Mr. Abajian used it to better purpose: to house rare books and 
pamphlets. While he pulled from the shelves one rarity after another, he 
kept up a running conversation and at one point mentioned that he had 
studied with Randolph Adams, best known as the author of Librarians as 
Enemies of Books. For those familiar with the book, it always provides a 
good subject for conversation — except for librarians, who are usually 
touchy whenever it is mentioned. Mr. Abajian then told me a few anecdotes 
of his own that might well have gone into a supplement to that book. 

Later that day, I drove down Post Street to John Howell-Books to see if 
anything new had come into the store. Luck was with me, for a part of the 
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Katherine Jamieson collection had come in. Warren Howell showed me two 
broadsides from her collection, which were previously unrecorded. These 
were the mining laws of Springfield, Tuolumne County, California, print- 
ed in 1852. The first was dated April 13, 1852, the second, a revision of the 
laws adopted, August 11, 1852. Both were striking broadsides in almost mint 
condition (Greenwood Nos. 355 and 356). Warren later sold them to Edward 
Eberstadt & Sons in New York. They were, in turn, offered for sale in Eber- 
stadt catalog No. 158, as items 242 and 243, with illustrations of each. War- 
ren Howell had taken an interest in my project and asked if I planned to 
survey any private collections for California imprints. I replied no, that it 
would be an almost impossible task and involve extensive traveling. He 
seemed to mull that over. Then he suggested I should at least contact 
Thomas W. Streeter, the one private collector who owned more California 
imprints than most institutional libraries. 

In my letter to Mr. Streeter, I described the plan and scope of the bib- 
liography and asked if he would be interested in having his holdings includ- 
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ed. He replied promptly, writing: “There is a real need for the bibliography 
of California imprints. I am glad you are going ahead with the project and 
if you will send the proof sheets I will have them checked against my hold- 
ings.” Thus began our correspondence, which extended over several 
months. Mr. Streeter sent me much information and corrected a number 
of errors in the early draft. At one point, when I was trying to track down 
a “ghost book,’ J. R. Poynter’s Entewa, the Mountain Bird (Marysville, 1852), 
I wrote and asked if he knew anything about it. No one I had talked to had 
heard of it, much less seen a copy. Much to my amazement, he answered 
that he owned a copy (Greenwood No. 343). Mr. Streeter wrote the anno- 
tation for the book, as follows: 


This is the first novel printed in California. According to Edith M. 
Coulter’s article “California Copyrights, 1851-1856, with notes on cer- 
tain ghost books,” California Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. XXII, 
March, 1943, it has also been regarded as one of the California ‘ghost 
books’ and no copy of it has been known. The scene is laid in the gold 
regions in 1849; it is a first-class story with the villain of the piece a 
bandit whose crimes were attributed to the Indians. 

Mr. Streeter, of course, owned the only known copy. When I requested 
he send me a photographic print of the title-page to use for an illustration 
in my book, he kindly obliged. He also sent me a print of the title-page 
of The Life and Adventures of Joaquin Murieta, the Celebrated California 
Bandit (Greenwood No. 494). (It may be of interest to note here that 
of these two novels, Entewa precedes Joaquin Murieta. Is it possible there 
is a similarity between these two stories and their plots, that one was 
influenced by the other? That may be a subject some Spiblosrapner might 
want to investigate.) 

Mr. Streeter offered assistance in other ways, too. At that time he 
was on the Board of Directors of the Huntington Library, and he made 
arrangements for me to visit that library and do research. Mr. Carey 
Bliss, a senior member of the staff then, went over the manuscript with 
me, brought out many imprints for my inspection, and made helpful 
suggestions. 

One day, nearing the end of my research, I decided to visit the Varsi 
Library at the University of Santa Clara on the off chance that it might have 
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something of interest. As it turned out, it did. Father Edward Boland was 
Librarian then, a Jesuit with a good knowledge of California history. He 
showed me the collection. But what few imprints they had I already knew 
of. Then he paused and said that there might be something of interest in 
the archives. 
“Many years ago,” he said, “I remember seeing a broadside of the Mex- 
ican press. If you can come back tomorrow, I'll arrange for you to see it.” 
I said I could, thinking it would prove to be an imprint already known 
and recorded. The chances of finding an unknown and unrecorded imprint 
from the Mexican press would be the equivalent of one’s chances of win- 
ning the lottery. The next day, when I arrived, Father Boland gave me a 
smile and told me the archivist would be over shortly with the broadside. 
When he came in, his black robes sweeping against his legs, he was carry- 
ing a leather portfolio. He greeted us, placed the portfolio on a library table, 
opened it, and we leaned over, gazing at the broadside, titled in Spanish: 
Tabla para los nifios que empiezan a aprender 4 contar. Van anadidas 
cuatro tablas muy provechosas...Impreso en Sonoma: de la Alta Cali- 
fornia, en la imprenta del Gobierno, (La Rosa), Sonoma, [n.d.] 


My description of the broadside follows (Greenwood No. 46): 


Broadside. 22 x 31 cm. Enclosed in ornamental borders. A hitherto 
unrecorded and unknown imprint of the Mexican press. It has hith- 
erto been thought that the earliest imprint that could be attributed to 
the printer José de la Rosa was printed in Monterey in 1844. This 
imprint is not only earlier than any others known to have been print- 
ed by him, but it is of special interest that it was printed in Sonoma. 
For that matter, none of the previously known Sonoma imprints bear 
the mark or name of any printer. It has been thought that Governor 
Vallejo himself operated the press on occasion while it was located at 
Sonoma. The discovery of this imprint, which was probably printed 
in 1838, suggests that Rosa may have printed other imprints of the 
Sonoma press. It is generally known through the dates on the Sono- 
ma imprints that the press operated there from August, 1837 through 
August, 1839. The imprint listed herewith is a table for children learn- 
ing to count. 


Father Boland and the archivist kindly arranged to furnish me with a 
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photographic print of the broadside and gave permission to use it as an 
illustration in the bibliography. 

Atsome point, a bibliographer has to close his research and go to press. 
But in my case, since I was also the printer and had all of the presswork to 
do, I was only half-way through the project. Before me was the labor of get- 
ting the book printed and bound. As the type was being set, and when Newt 
and I had read enough proof to start making up a press dummy, I began 
presswork. There was also the matter of illustrations, title-pages of 
imprints, forty of them, and getting the engraving plates made. Twice a 
week I visited the typesetter in San Jose, making corrections and hauling 
galleys of type in my car. But I spent most of my time feeding the press, 
printing two pages with each press run. 

Looking back on this, I can see what a fool for punishment I was, 
undertaking to print a book of 524 pages on a press never designed for a 
job of that magnitude. But the press was not incapable of the task; it would 
continue to print sheets as long as the motor supplied power. The more 
likely possibility was that I might give out before the press did. Every morn- 
ing after Newt left for work, I would go downstairs and start feeding the 
press, locking up forms, doing the necessary makeready before each press 
run. This went on for weeks, then months. Neither the Colt’s Armory press 
nor the Chandler & Price is famous for speed. Compared to a Miehle ver- 
tical automatic press, which can print thirty-six hundred impressions an 
hour, or more, depending upon what model Miehle you have, the hand- 
fed platen presses are like comparing a Model T to a Cadillac. 

After three months, because I was on my feet sometimes ten hours a 
day, my ankles began to swell. I solved this problem with elastic ankle braces 
and by soaking my feet in cold water. Sometimes, for a change of pace, I 
would run the folding machine and gather signatures. Once folded and 
gathered into sixteens (meaning sixteen pages to a signature), they were 
placed in a box and marked, designating the page numbers in that partic- 
ular signature. Each signature required two large boxes, and the basement 
was rapidly filling up with them. We were running our of storage room. We 
even had boxes stacked upstairs. Often in the evenings, when Newt was 
home from school, he would gather signatures while I ran the folding 
machine. 
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I needed a break from the monotony of presswork. The clanking sound 
of the press had become so familiar I sometime thought I heard it in my 
sleep. So I took off my printer’s hat and put on my book-scout’s hat. We 
had been collecting books and pamphlets for our next rare book catalog, 
which we planned to issue whenever we had enough items to make up a 
decent catalog. A bookseller in Los Gatos had given us the name of a man 
in Santa Cruz as a likely prospect, a Mr. Hayes, who might have something 
of interest. One morning, I telephoned him and he said to come visit him, 
that he was in his office every day. So I drove over, found his address in an 
older part of town, a brick building where his office occupied the first floor. 
Mr. Hayes must have been in his eighties but appeared in excellent health: 
spry, rosy cheeks, clear blue eyes, silvery hair and with a cordial disposition. 
He began talking about the old days in Santa Cruz before the turn of the 
century, the time of livery stables, resort hotels along the beachfront, a 
thriving tanbark industry, the fishing fleet that sailed out every morning 
into the bay, sea lions bellowing on the beach at night; a time when horses 
and buggies owned the streets. In the years since, Santa Cruz, like every oth- 
er town, had changed, and the sea lions rarely came any more, but in 1961, 
before the University of California established a campus there, Santa Cruz 
was still a sleepy coastal town. 

He changed the subject. “How did you happen to hear I had some old 
papers?” 

“Mr. Keeler told me. He used to have a bookstore here in the St. George 
Hotel. He now has one in Los Gatos.” 

“I remember him. I didn’t know he’d moved to Los Gatos. Funny thing, 
how one loses track of people. Well, you came to see the papers, not to lis- 
ten to me ramble on.” 

From a large safe in the far wall — the old-fashioned kind with a paint- 
ing on the door, a seascape with a lighthouse, in several colors — he brought 
out a large manila folder. 

At first glance I was disappointed. The folder wasn’t large enough to 
contain much material, but what was inside was nothing short of sensa- 
tional: four issues of the Californian, printed in Monterey in 1846, the first 
newspaper published in California, printed on the Zamorano press, all in 
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fine condition. Mr. Hayes told me these once had been the property of Pat- 
ty Reed, later Mrs. Frank Lewis, daughter of James Frazier Reed, and a sur- 
vivor of the ill-fated Donner Party of 1846! On the issue for October 17, 
1846, was an old inscription in ink: “To Patie [Reed Lewis] Oct. 6, 1899.” 
Also in the folder were two A.L.S. written by James Frazier Reed from San 
Jose in 1856 to the United States Senator from California, John B. Weller. 

James Frazier Reed, of course, is remembered as a leader of the Don- 
ner Party who was exiled from the group on the Nevada desert after knif- 
ing a man in an argument. He made it over the Sierra before the first snow- 
fall trapped the Donner Party and arrived safely at Sutter’s Fort. But his wife 
and children, including Patty, had been ordered to remain behind with the 
party. Later, when the Donner Party was stranded at Donner Lake, Reed led 
the “Second Relief” to rescue the starving members. 

The folder also contained two issues of the California Star, published 
by Sam Brannan. One was the second number, the other the famous issue 
of April 1, 1848, containing Victor J. Fourgeaud’s piece, “Prospects of Cali- 
fornia,’ publicizing the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill in Coloma. And, 
finally, there was a copy of a broadside printed in Santa Cruz, in Spanish 
and English, offering a reward for the arsonist who set fire to the South 
Coast Paper Mills at Soquel, December 2, 1893, printed by the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel Press. I was dazzled by the quality of this material. Had I been play- 
ing poker, every player at the table could have read my thoughts from the 
expression on my face. 

I smiled at Mr. Hayes. “These are certainly valuable items. But you must 
think so too, keeping them in your safe.” 

“Oh, they’ve been there for years. I take them out sometimes to show 
people,” he said. 

“Would you consider selling them?” I asked. 

His eyes twinkled. “Well, a lot of people have looked at them, but no 
one has ever wanted to buy them before. But I’m getting on in years. I might 
sell them for the right price.” 

I wondered what his idea of the right price might be. Judging from his 
manner, I thought he might really sell some of them, that he might not be 
fishing for a free appraisal. “It might be best if you name the price.” 
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Without hesitation, he said, “I don’t really want to sell all the Califor- 
nians. But I'll sell you two for $50 each.” 

“Tll buy them,” I said. “I'd also like to buy the Star, the broadside, and 
the Reed letters.” 

He thought it over a minute. “Tl tell you what. ’ve been wanting an 
early directory of Santa Cruz. You get one for me and I'll sell the Star, the 
broadside, and the Reed letters for $250, plus the directory. But I want to 
Keep two of the Californian.” 

I remembered Warren Howell had a copy of the 1875 Santa Cruz direc- 
tory the last time I had been in the store, part of the Katherine Jamieson 
collection. “I may be able to find one for you. If I do, Pil come back next 
week.” He left two issues of the Californian on the desk, including the one 
inscribed to Patty Reed, and took the folder back to the safe. I paid him for 
the two issues, thinking what an unexpected find this was. 

When I got home, I telephoned Warren Howell and bought the Santa 
Cruz directory, which was still in stock. It came in the mail a few days 
later, as fine a copy as I’d remembered, and I was sure Mr. Hayes would be 
pleased with it. The following week, when I walked into his office, I hand- 
ed him the book. 

“So you found one,” he said, leafing through its pages. “Look at all these 
advertisements. It seems like there were more businesses back then than 
there are here today.’ He looked up several names in the directory section. 
“Here’s my uncle. He had a hardware store where the Palomar Hotel stands 
today.’ He walked over to the safe and brought out the manila folder. 

I wanted the two issues of the Californian he was holding back. Per- 
haps he would sell them if I offered a higher price. “I owe you $250, plus 
the directory. That covers the Reed letters, the broadside, and the Star. But 
I wish you would sell me the last two issues of the Californian. How about 
$75 each for them?” 

He smiled at my persistence. “'d thought of keeping them for my 
grandchildren. But I’m not sure they'd appreciate them. They'd probably 
rather have the money. Make it a hundred and they’re yours.” 

I paid him, then asked if he knew of anyone else in Santa Cruz who 
might have some old books or paper materials for sale. 
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He handed over the manila folder and its contents. “You want to see 
Roy Bookenagen. I’ve known him for over thirty years, and in all that time 
I’ve never known him to throw away anything. Some people call him a pack 
rat. Pll give him a ring and see if he’s home.” 

He was, and Mr. Hayes put in a good word for me; said I'd be over 
shortly. Then he gave me directions; we shook hands and parted. 

Roy Bookenagen’s house was in an older residential section, only two 
blocks from the beach, and all the houses seemed pale in color, probably 
bleached by the sea air. He must have seen me coming, as the door opened 
before I could knock. Mr. Bookenagen was tall and lanky, partly bald, had 
an elongated face with eyes that constantly darted about. He spoke few 
words, and those bluntly. He struck me as nervous as a long-tailed cat in a 
room full of rocking chairs. He held the door open and I walked inside. 
What an experience that was. I had heard stories about houses that were 
filled with books, but up until then I had never been inside one. 

The room I entered was so crammed with books that there was only a 
narrow passage for walking. Against the far wall were several old oak book- 
cases with glass doors, filled with books. But stacks of books on tables and 
on the floor made it impossible to get over to them. With no room to 
maneuver, I could only look through those stacks close at hand. There was 
no rhyme or reason to his arrangement of things. Fiction, biography, pam- 
phlets, history, economics, natural history, were all mixed together. 

One of the first books I set aside was a copy of James A. Hall’s Starving 
on a Bed of Gold; or the World’s Longest Fast, Santa Cruz Sentinel press, 1909, 
a presentation copy signed by the author. This book, an obscurely pub- 
lished memoir by an Alaskan gold-seeker, contains a narrative so incredi- 
ble that its authenticity was attested to by four affidavits which follow the 
text. In the same stack was a copy of T. S. Kenderdine’s A California Tramp 
and Later Footprints, published in Newton, Pennsylvania, 1888. I was down 
on my knees when I found a copy of Stephen Powers’s Afoot and Alone, a 
Walk from Sea to Sea by the Southern Route, Hartford, 1872. The next stack 
yielded a nice copy in wrappers of John R. Spears’s Illustrated History of 
Death Valley, Chicago, 1892. Then, in quick succession, the first book print- 
ed in Los Gatos, W. S. Walker’s Between the Tides, Los Gatos, 1885; Frank 
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Benton’s Cowboy Life on the Sidetrack, Denver, 1903; and a fairly rare pam- 
phlet, R.E. Wood’s Life and Confessions of James Gilbert Jenkins, the Mur- 
derer of Eighteen Men, San Francisco, 1864, in the original wrappers. 

As I worked through the stacks of books, Mr. Bookenagen stood silent- 
ly by, watching my every move. When I asked him if I might buy the books 
I had set aside, he barked out, “Yes.” Then I noticed a small adjoining room 
by the entrance, not quite so crowded, with items affixed to the walls and 
curtains. Curious, and moving closer, I saw that he had the odd habit of fix- 
ing certain items on the wall with thumbtacks. I saw an unrecorded broad- 
side printed in San Jose in 1859, calling for a meeting of citizens to consid- 
er construction of a railroad between San Jose and Alviso. Next to the 
broadside were two pieces of California sheet music: “New Express Gallop,” 
with a tinted lithographed cover picturing a narrow-gauge railroad train 
in a mountain pass, and “He Fell at His Post Doing Duty,” written on the 
death of James King of William, editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. King’s 
assassination had provoked a firestorm of public outrage, exploited by the 
Vigilance Committee of 1856, and resulting in the public lynching of 
Charles Cora and James Casey. 

Attached to the curtain with a pin was a carte de visite, but not your 
ordinary one. This was a portrait of Captain Harry Love, signed by him, 
done by photographer E. P. Butler of Santa Cruz circa 1856. This item later 
appeared for sale in our rare book catalog No. 3 at what today seems the 
absurdly low price of $15. My description of it reads: “Capt. Harry Love led 
the expedition which allegedly apprehended and dispatched the notorious 
‘Joaquin Murieta’ in 1854. Capt. Harry Love later operated a sawmill near 
Santa Cruz, probably around 1856. In the photograph Capt. Love may be 
seen wearing — somewhat conspicuously — a large revolver at the waist.” 

I asked Mr. Bookenagen if he would sell these items and he barked 
again, “Yes.” He led me into another equally unnavigable room where I dis- 
covered in a cabinet drawer a large collection of old pamphlets on Santa 
Cruz County. “Not for sale,’ he snapped. I sensed he was getting fidgety, 
shifting his weight from one foot to another. Then we were in a hallway 
with a stairway leading upstairs. I opened a closet door and saw inside what 
appeared to be a collection of maps, rolled and standing endwise. He 
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reached over and closed the door, repeating, “Not for sale,” and started up 
the stairs. Books were stacked on the steps, leaving room for only one per- 
son, single-file. If there were ever a fire in this house, I wondered, how 
would he get out? 

He led me up to the attic, lighted by two windows at opposite ends. In 
one section were wooden racks that contained paintings and old picture 
frames, dozens of them. I knew he was about to conclude my visit and that 
the attic would be my last chance to find anything. In a corner I spotted two 
stacks of old newspapers, each tied with twine. Judging from the accumu- 
lation of dust on each stack, I guessed that they had been there undisturbed 
for years. I estimated around one hundred issues in each bundle. One con- 
tained the Santa Clara News, the other the Santa Clara Union. I untied these 
and made a quick inspection, noting that the numbers were fairly consec- 
utive but missing some issues. There were also a few duplicates. Consider- 
ing their age, they were in very good condition. The News covered the years 
1867-1868, and the Union, 1868-1869. I asked if they were for sale. “Yes,” he 
snapped, “and that’s enough.” He moved toward the stairs. 

Collecting the bundles, I followed him. There were stacks of books in 
the attic I hadn’t had time to look through. “Perhaps I could come back 
another time?” I queried. He simply grunted; neither a yes nor a no. As I 
made my way gingerly down the stairs, balancing the bundles in my arms, 
I speculated that Mr. Bookenagen must be a bachelor, thinking no wife 
would live in a house in such chaotic condition. Downstairs, I asked how 
much he wanted for the items I had picked out. 

He frowned, “Seventy dollars,” having already arrived at that figure, by 
what means of calculation I could not imagine. “Cash. No checks. You got 
that much cash?” 

I counted out the amount and handed it over. “May I come back again? 
I'd like to look through your books more carefully. ’m sure I'd find more 
to buy.” 

He grunted again, opening the door. When I had taken everything out 
to my car, I was no sooner out the door than I heard the lock snap shut 
behind me. Just before I drove off, I looked back and saw that he had drawn 
back the curtain and was looking out, a grin on his face. 
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Later, when I looked up the Santa Clara newspapers in Gregory’s Union 
List of Newspapers, I learned that the News was the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Santa Clara, and the only known holdings, in an incomplete file, 
were in The Bancroft Library of the University of California at Berkeley. 
The Union was not even listed. It was an unrecorded newspaper, no issues 
known to Gregory. 

I continued to be haunted by what else might be in Mr. Bookenagen’s 
house and attic. A couple of months later, Newt and I drove over to Santa 
Cruz, hoping to have another look at his collection. We knocked on the 
door, but he didn’t answer. I suspected that he was home but didn’t want 
visitors. 

Some twenty years later, when I was browsing one day in Wendell Ham- 
mon’s bookshop in Sacramento, I happened upon a small mimeographed 
pamphlet titled A Visit to Roy Bookenagen’s Home. It had been published by 
a local history society in Santa Cruz, which led me to believe that he had 
left everything to them. 

My book-scouting stint done, I returned to the monotony of feeding 
the press. Finally, after several weeks, the last sheets went through the press 
and the printing was done. I shut off the motor, feeling as though I had 
emerged from the world of shades. There had been times when I felt like 
Sisyphus, pushing a boulder uphill only to have it roll down, and starting 
all over again. But I had come at last to the final sheet, the last impression, 
and what a blessing that was. 

There were still thousands of sheets to run through the folding 
machine, signatures to gather, and, after that, all of the signatures had to be 
collated into books. The regular edition of 750 copies was bound in full red 
buckram, a paper label pasted on the spine, headbands top and bottom, 
with a printed dust jacket. In addition to the regular edition, we did a spe- 
cial edition of fifty copies. These were extra-illustrated with facsimiles of 
six early California broadsides, folded and tipped in. The paper was Ticon- 
deroga Text. The book was bound in full black oasis morocco, gilt-stamped 
on the spine, each copy numbered and signed. Both editions were bound 
by Cardoza Bookbinders, San Francisco. 

About a dozen reviews of the book appeared, some describing it as the 
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standard work on the subject for years to come. The AB Bookman’s Week- 
ly wrote: “Leading bookmen in the field have cooperated to make this the 
outstanding work of its kind. No Americana specialist — let alone Western 
Americana specialist — can afford to be without it.” One reviewer who 
praised the book waited a year before writing his review, using and mark- 
ing his copy, knowing he would review it, “and the hundreds of times it has 
been used have each given proof of its excellence.” The bibliography has 
become the standard work on California imprints. References to “Green- 
wood” appear throughout the Thomas W. Streeter catalogs, in catalogs 
issued by antiquarian booksellers, in Gary Kurutz’s The California Gold 
Rush, a Descriptive Bibliography, and elsewhere. 

Over the years, I have continued to collect information on unrecorded 
California imprints, thinking that some day I might publish a supplement. 
Most of these imprints can be considered “ghosts,” as some information 
sent to me by booksellers did not give the final disposition of the imprint, 
and others were never located. Some were described or mentioned in con- 
temporary newspapers as they passed across an editor’s desk. In such cas- 
es as these, the author of the piece was usually named, with, sometimes, a 
description of the text or actual excerpts from the text. My partner, Newt 
Baird, discovered approximately seventy-five such unrecorded imprints by 
working with early California newspapers on microfilm. I now have 
approximately two hundred previously unrecorded imprints, and as Iam 
currently writing a history of the Talisman Press (this essay being an excerpt 
from the work in progress), I plan to publish a bibliography of these 
imprints in an appendix to the book, together with a bibliography of books 
published by the Talisman Press. 


§ Reviews 


Anthony Rota, Books in the Blood. Memoirs of a fourth generation bookseller. 
(Published in the United States by Oak Knoll Press, 2002. 313 pages, 17 illus- 
trations. ISBN 1 58456 076 2) Anthony Rota, and don't even think of call- 
ing him Tony, has written what I feel to be the best book on the postwar 
international antiquarian book trade, bar none. It is a model of accurately 
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recorded details of book dealers, collectors, auctioneers, and institutional 
buyers, much of which would otherwise be lost with the aging of the cur- 
rent generation of senior booksellers. Mr. Rota, whom I have known and 
admired since 1967, has that wonderful combination of an amazing mem- 
ory, a highly refined feel for value and prices, an ability to gain the trust of 
whomever he was dealing with, whether buyer or seller, a wry wit, and a 
taste for gentle gossip, which flavors all the best book memoirs. His father, 
Bertram Rota, began in the book business as an assistant at the antiquari- 
an bookshop of his relative Bertram Dobell, which opened in the late nine- 
teenth century, and Anthony joined his father in 1952 in what was now their 
own business. With his son Julian Rota now working with him, Rota’s is 
poised to last well into the twenty-first century, a comforting thought in 
these troubling times.The book is delightfully presented as a series of chap- 
ters on major events and figures in the Rota world interspersed with anec- 
dotes which bring fifty years of bookselling worldwide to life in a very per- 
sonal way. Of special interest to our members is his chapter on David 
Magee, whose long friendship with Rota led to the formation of (amongst 
many others) the Sanford and Helen Berger Collection of William Morris, 
now a jewel in the crown of the Huntington Library. Anthony and David 
were close friends for many years, and Anthony also had ties to other San 
Francisco booksellers, especially Brick Row Book Shop under Franklin 
Gilliam, who worked with Anthony Newnham, a co-director of Bertram 
Rota and Anthony Rota’s “guru,” as he calls him in this book, when he 
moved to Texas. In fact, Anthony Rota did a lot of business in the United 
States, perhaps as much or more than any other British bookseller of his 
generation, and his name is held in high esteem from coast to coast as the 
premier source especially for modern British literature. David Magee once 
joked that if he wrote a sequel to his book of memoirs, Infinite Riches, he 
would call it Sons of Riches; Rota, who titled his book Books in the Blood, 
will, it is devoutly to be hoped, publish a second volume of his memoirs — 
perhaps he could call it More Bloody Books. Thank you, Anthony, for an out- 
standing contribution to the long history of our trade. 


JOHN WINDLE 
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Anne C. Bromer, Strings Attached: Dorothy Abbe, Her Work, and WAD. 
Boston, 2001. (41 pp., 54 photographs; 450 of the edition of 500 are for sale: 
$75, plus $7 shipping, to Bromer Booksellers, 607 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02116.) 

This wonderful book about our late member Dorothy Abbe, published 
by the Boston Public Library and the Society of Printers, is an enlighten- 
ing study of a woman who spent time promoting the work of others while 
doing great work herself as a book designer and photographer. Miss Abbe 
worked for years with William Addison Dwiggins, and her tribute to one 
side of his genius is Dwiggins’ Marionettes, one of the treasures of the Club’s 
library and an astonishing feat of book-making. The library also has a good 
selection of books by Dwiggins. 

Appealing photographs, most by Miss Abbe and a few in color, illus- 
trate this nicely designed book — they, and the generous margins, are hard 
to find in modern bookmaking. Strings Attached was printed at Wild Car- 
rot Letterpress of Hadley, Massachusetts, from type set by the Firefly Press 
of Somerville; the photographs were printed by Champagne Lafayette 
Communications of Natick. The paper is Monadnock Dulcet, and the 
attractive binding was accomplished by Acme Bookbinding, Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 

As sympathetically recounted by Anne Bromer, Dorothy Abbe’s story 
is absorbing. Her separate career (she briefly worked with the Grabhorns) 
as printer and designer, her involvement with Dwiggins as co-worker and 
friend, and her influence on a large number of young printers and design- 
ers — several of whom have become important in the fields — are described 
with grace and economy. We have already thanked the Bromers for their 
gift of the Club’s copy of Strings Attached; it remains to thank Anne Bromer 
for her vision and efforts in bringing Dorothy Abbe’s story to the world. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


A Bookish Aloha — We must confess that we are a bit tardy in reporting on 
the splendid book with which we lead off in this passel of reviews. Perhaps 
we can, in apology, plead a fit of mafiana-like “Hawaiian time.” 

The oversize, extra-illustrated and pictorial-format volume titled 
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Pacific Images (174 pp., $45) by Honolulu’s Eleanor C. Nordyke, assisted by 
Monterey’s Dr. James Mattison, Jr., reproduces all sixty-one views made on 
Captain James Cook’s third expedition (1776-1780) by the talented artist 
John Webber. This voyage was the last one for the great explorer, killed at 
Kealakekua Bay on the Big Island in 1779. 

In his art Webber faithfully depicted not only the Hawaiian Islands, but 
other landfalls, too — New Zealand, Tonga, Tahiti, and the Pacific North- 
west of Nootka and Alaska, plus Russian Kamchatka. The plates are juxta- 
posed with appropriate selections from the journals of Cook and Captain 
James King. In the remarkable art of Webber and the first-hand prose of 
the voyagers we can imagine the impact that the Pacific’s terra incognitahad 
upon Europe. 

The editor has added maps, including an end-paper chart delineating 
the entire voyage, and brief biographies of Webber and the many (twenty- 
five!) engravers who worked from his paintings and pencil drawings. 

Don't pass this one up. (Book-rate shipping was $5.00 when the book 
appeared, but because of increased postal rates, one should inquire before 
ordering.) Although published by the Hawaiian Historical Society, the vol- 
ume is being distributed by the University of Hawaii Press, 2840 Kolowalu 
Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822-1888. Telephone (808) 956-8255. 

Back in 1991, David W. Forbes produced a handsome volume for the 
Book Club that somewhat resembled Pacific Views. It was A Pictorial Tour 
of Hawaii. More recently, it was my pleasure to review the first volume of 
Forbes’s great Hawaiian National Bibliography for the Southern California 
Quarterly. 1am equally pleased now to note here the appearance of the sec- 
ond of the planned five volumes of the set. [But note the announcement 
from Hordern House, below, of the recent appearance of the third volume 
and the statement that the fourth volume, in preparation, will be the final 
one. Editor.| London’s Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., lauded the first volume for 
its “meticulous descriptions.” These are, indeed, among the set’s high 
points. Unashamedly, I now steal the words of New Haven’s bookseller 
David Reese, from his recent catalogue of Hawaiiana which salutes and cel- 
ebrates Forbes’s bibliographic work. “The Forbes bibliography provides, 
for the first time, a systematic and thorough reference for the history of 
Hawaii and the voyages to visit there.” I need only add “Amen!” 
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Volume II of the bibliography (599 pp., $100) carries the story of 
Hawaii forward from 1831 to 1850 with over a thousand well-annotated 
entries. Its coverage is especially good for what may be daunting material 
for many collectors, works in the Hawaiian language; but the volume is, 
besides, a great source on later voyages than those of Cook and Vancouver, 
and later editions of books about early voyages. Of course, it is also strong 
on the important role of missionaries in the archipelago; on Kamehameha 
II and the Kingdom of Hawaii; and on the imperialistic yearning for the 
Islands by France, the United States, and Great Britain. Besides books, the 
compiler tracks down pertinent U.S. government documents, major peri- 
odical and newspaper items, and such ephemera as circulars, theater hand- 
bills, and broadsides. Among the latter are lists of ship arrivals. 

Collectors of classic (continental) Western Americana, particularly 
that of the Pacific Northwest, may be surprised to find familiar tomes here 
because of their minor Sandwich Islands content — the books of Thomas J. 
Farnham, Robert Greenhow, Samuel Parker, and John K. Townsend, for 
example. 

The Hawaiian National Bibliography is published by the University of — 
Hawaii Press in cooperation with Hordern House, the New South Wales 
booksellers. 

Naturally, bibliophiles who collect books about Hawaii look first to the 
Manoa Valley campus for help. But because of a historical Hawaii-Alaska 
connection in the eras of exploration and early trade, much like that of 
Hawaii and California, we should occasionally cast a glance toward the 
northeast, all the way to Fairbanks. For the University of Alaska Press is the 
distributor of books from the Limestone Press, with its dual headquarters 
at Kingston, Ontario, and in the History Department of the Alaskan uni- 
versity. Limestone is the one-man operation of a remarkable historian, 
writer, and editor, Richard A. Pierce, who publishes books on Pacific voy- 
ages in general and on Hawaii in particular. 

But, a caveat: not all books from the University, or even Limestone, will 
have important Hawaiian material. For example, take the University’s 
informative and beautiful book, A Tour of Duty in the Pacific Northwest, the 
journal of Captain E.A. Porcher of HMS Sparrowhawk in 1865-68, edited 
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by Dwight L. Smith (172 pp., $34.95). It is an excellent account of Royal Navy 
patrols on the coast of California to Alaska from the vessel’s base in British 
Columbia. It is handsomely illustrated with Porcher’s watercolors. Alas, 
although there are three charming pictures of Honolulu scenes, the ship’s 
stop-over there, en route to Esquimalt, is dismissed in only a couple of 
pages of text. 

Worse, in terms of Hawaiiana, is Limestone’s reprint of the accounts of 
Captain Edward Belcher and Midshipman F. G. Simpkinson in HMS Sul- 
phur on the Northwest and California Coasts, 1837 and 1839 (145 pp., $24). 
Editors Pierce and John Winslow deliberately leave out the Sandwich 
Islands portion of the original accounts. Excellent Californiana is includ- 
ed, however. (Pierce and Winslow also edited the California material for 
the Book Club in 1969 as HMS Sulphur in California.) 

Those of us who have been puzzled by the impressive lava masonry of 
the Russian Fort at Waimea should be aware of a Limestone paperback 
reprint of Pierce’s volume, Russia’s Hawaiian Adventure, 1815-1817 (236 pp., 
$24, paperback), originally a University of California Press book of 1965. 

Very interesting is the Hawaiian portion of Captain Simon Metcalfe by 
Rhys Richards, edited by Pierce (236 pp., $24, paperback). Metcalfe was an 
early fur trader on the Pacific Northwest coast, China, and Hawaii. In the 
Islands, he and his colleagues became embroiled in warfare in 1790 with the 
Hawaiians. 

Three other titles from Limestone may be “just what the kahuna 
ordered” for Hawaiiana collectors, especially if they are also interested in 
the more general field of Pacific voyages. The first, by Georg H. von Longs- 
dorff, doctor and naturalist for Captain A. J. von Krusenstern’s fairly well 
known Russian circumnavigation, is entitled A Voyage Around the World, 
1803-1807. Translated by Victoria J. Moessner and edited by Pierce (281 pp., 
$32), it will appeal to Californiana collectors, too, for its material on San 
Francisco Bay, etc. 

A much less familiar account is The Round the World Voyage of 
Hieromonk Gideon, translated by Lydia T. Black, and edited, as usual, by 
Pierce. It is the journal of Gideon, a Russian Orthodox monk sent to inspect 
church matters and other conditions in the colonies of Russian America 
(Alaska) and Kamchatka. On the way, the monk examined Hawaii. 
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Finally, we have the rare account of a voyager as unknown as Gideon. 
It is A Japanese Glimpse at the Outside World, 1839-1843 (282 pp., $28). It is 
the tale of Jirokichi, a Japanese sailor who was shipwrecked in the Pacific, 
but rescued by a whaler. Before he was returned to Japan, the whale-ship 
bore him to Hawaii, Siberia, and Alaska. This was at a time when Japan was 
a tightly closed society with “no exit” as well as “no entry” figuratively post- 
ed on its shores. Its citizens were forbidden even to sail very far offshore, 
much less to “the Outside World.” Here is a book that deserves to be shelved 
with the slightly better known accounts of Joseph Heco (Hikozo) and 
Nakahama Manjiro in the fascinating Nihonjin sub-section of Pacific 
history. 

Orders for Limestone Press books should be directed to the Universi- 
ty of Alaska Press, Box 756240, Fairbanks 99775-6420; tel. (907) 474-5831. 


RICHARD H. DILLON 
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§ Gifts and Acquisitions 


Gloria Stuart sent us a trove a while back: several David Kindersley items, 
lovely in their cool classical mode; Lawrence Clark Powell’s “memoir in the 
form of a novel,” Eucalyptus Fair (Books West Southwest, Tucson, 1992) and 
his Fay, a memorial tribute to his wife designed by Ward Ritchie; and a 
brace of useful catalogues. Enthusiastic thanks to you, Gloria 


> 


Becky Fischbach, Exhibits Designer and Preparer at the Department of 
Special Collections, Cecil H. Green Library, Stanford University, sent us two 
copies of a sumptuous catalogue: Johannes Lebek: The Artist as a Witness of 
His Time. Becky designed the catalogue, which includes four extra prints 
from the artist’s cycle, Tagzeiten (times of day). The illustrations in the text 
range from such grim images as Die schwarze Spinne (The black spider) of 
1939 to others that, notwithstanding their bold black and white, radiate 
light and grace: Sommer and Herbst (Summer and Autumn from The Sea- 
sons, 1975). The absorbing essay on Lebek’s life and work is by Ronald 
Salter, and a note on the exhibition is provided by Henry Lowood. Beauti- 
ful. Thank you, one and all. 


> 


Club member V. David Rodger of Andover, Massachusetts, sent along his 
daughter’s book, Renaissance Man of Cannery Row: The Life and Letters 
of Edward FE. Ricketts (University of Alabama Press, 2002; information: 
www.uapress.ua.edu). The author, Katharine A. Rodger, is a Steinbeck 
Fellow at San Jose State University and has produced a fascinating portrait 
of Ricketts, the friend upon whom Steinbeck modeled “Doc” of Cannery 
Rowand other characters. Other correspondents besides Steinbeck include 
Pascal Covici, Joseph Campbell, and Henry Miller. Thanks to all concerned 
for this pleasing and timely book. 


> 


Timothy Hawley sent us the latest from his Contre Coup Press in Louisville, 
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Kentucky, where he sells books and sets type by hand. How Not to Burn A 
Book: Or, 1984 Will Not Arrive, in an edition of twenty-seven, was printed 
in red, gold, and black on lovely Frankfurt paper and brightly bound at the 
Campbell-Logan Bindery. The wonderful text by Ray Bradbury was taken 
from a talk given in 1975 at the University of California at Santa Barbara — 
it’s all about love, creativity, survival — and should be required reading 
everywhere these days. Many thanks. 


> 


Henry Toledano gave the Club the gift of his Modern Library exhibit and 
public program and added a copy of his handbook, The Modern Library 
Price Guide, 1917-2000. Thanks for the whole package, Henry. 


& 


Betty Potter sent us The Joaquin Castro Adobe in the Twentieth Century: 
From Earthquake to Earthquake by Suzanne Paizis (Santa Cruz, 2002). 
Composer Lou Harrison calls this a “superb book,” and it abounds with 
historical and human interest and evocative photographs. The Potters, 
David and Elizabeth, made the historic casa their second home for twenty 
years. It will one day be open to the public as the “Rancho San Andrés His- 
torical State Park,” near Watsonville, Santa Cruz County, California. 


> 


Thanks to the author, Tom Conroy, we now have a copy of his handsome- 
ly achieved scholarly work, Bookbinders’ Finishing Tool Makers 1780-1965 
(Oak Knoll Press/The Plough Press, New Castle, Delaware, 2002; see 
QN-L, Fall 2002, page 112). This is a carefully researched work in a very spe- 
cialized field and most impressive in its depth. (A Club grant assisted Mr. 
Conroy in his work.) « 

The Club recently acquired a notable item, David Esslemont’s Inside the 
Book. (Solmentes Press, New House, Cefin Mawr, Newton, Powys, Wales, 
2002). This is a remarkable production which draws on Esslemont’s “own 
personal and practical experience of printing and publishing fine books in 
limited editions.” This book, with its many illustrations and useful forms 
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and formulae, its discussions of all manner of book-making details, from 
idea to type to marketing, is one we will study with interest for its thought- 
ful guidance and admire for its handsome presentation. 


§ Serendipity 
The Committee Chairman’s Musings 


We begin our latest knowing we are between I Raq and a Hard Place, but 
just not exactly where. While talk of war fills the air, bright autumn sun- 
light streams through door and skylight and onto our hands, warming 
them at the keyboard, as we Reagh [hard “g”] on and play Koch-up. For the 
past two QN-L volumes Peter Koch has amused us with his cover graphics 
while offering artistic typographical precision inside. Now, we reaghly are 
happy to welcome Patrick back for further pun-ishment. (Why is it that 
everyone offers my wife condolences for living with my “humor”?) 

While “pay to play” has been bandied about in connection with a state 
governor, we think this saying could also apply to BCC books AFTER they 
are sold out. On our desk in front of us is a Bea and Peter Siegel Books 
“recent acquisitions” list containing their usual fine and detailed descrip- 
tions. [P.O. Box 4978, Walnut Creek, 94596; 510/796-7515, if you wish their 
latest.] Therein listed is H.M.T. Powell's journal The Santa Fe Trail to Cal- 
ifornia, 1849-1852 (1931), printed by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, at $2,750, 
and John Leighly’s California as an Island, 1622-1785 (1972), a Robert Grab- 
horn-Andrew Hoyem production, at $2,000. Remember, the Publication 
Committee prices BCC books at cost. Buy on appearance, rather than 
regret later. 

Reviewers are praising the upbeat The Age of Gold by prolific Henry 
William Brands, author of well received biographies of Theodore Roosevelt 
(1997) and Benjamin Franklin (2002), and we are well into our copy. Brands 
strings together vignettes, punctuated by perceptive pronouncements, to 
produce a work suitable for the sesquicentennial of that epoch-making 
event, the discovery of gold in California. Any book must be good that cites 
Richard H. Dillon and Ferol Egan, and relies on the BCC's Archy Lapp by 
Rudy Lee — or have we reversed ourselves into an “L” of a mess? 

On September 17, Oakland author Cathy Luchetti participated in a 
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seminar on Women of the West. Perhaps such a gathering is not notable in 
itself, but the location was: the East Wing of the White House. Author of 
nine books on women in the American West, she deserved to participate in 
First Lady Laura Bush’s Salute to American Authors. We think Luchetti has 
won almost as many awards as Richard Dillon, who submitted this item. 
[Thanks Dick; you others out there, Please Send Contributions! ] Where did 
her skill and expertise originate? Why, from a Book Club grant, of course! 

Sausalito's Windgate Press produced their expected high quality in a 
24-page pamphlet for Kathleen Manning, past president of the San Fran- 
cisco History Association. Owner of Prints Old and Rare, a thirty-year-old 
Mecca for collectors, she details production techniques and provides tint- 
ed examples on every page of San Francisco: Early Prints, 1848-1900. $20 at 
her establishment at 580M Crespi Drive, Pacifica, CA 94044; 888/879-6277; 
www.printsoldandrare.com. 

On July 31, we became sixty and entered our fourth childhood and sec- 
ond senility, and celebrated by going through the SF Weekly and entirely 
missing the article on The Book Club of California! A three-inch illustra- 
tion of the BCC seal should have been an obvious tip-off. Only a timely 
eMail from the Roxburghe’s Mark Burstein saved us from further embar- 
rassment. 

Reporter Karen Zuercher interviewed our esteemed president, the lev- 
el-headed Curt Taylor, who would like to draw in younger people into the 
Club (Amen!). Tours of our library are one suggestion, perhaps even open- 
ing these gatherings to the public. After all, we have had two keepsakes on 
our treasures — and rare treasures they are — and Barbara Land is working 
on a third. 

For those who have had not the honor to meet our retiring Club 
Treasurer, Zuercher aptly encapsulated John Borden — but not in plastic. 
“Generally considered the institutional memory of the Club, he can tell 
stories about every book in the 2,500 volume library — and will, if you let 
him.” Well, one good plug deserves equal puffery. The Weekly requests: 
“Send bookish events, publishing oddities, and lit crit to: Karen.Zuercher 
@sfweekly.com.” Send same to ourself. 

ROBERT J. CHANDLER 
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The Hearsts — An American Dynasty (1991), by Book Club member Judith 
Robinson, has been reprinted and is available in paperback from Telegraph 
Hill Press, 562B Lombard Street, San Francisco, California 94133-2314. Tele- 
phone (415) 788-9112. The price is $16.95, plus California tax and postage. 
This well-illustrated biography of William Randolph Hearst’s mother, 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, his father, Gold Rush miner and United States 
Senator George Hearst, and the publisher through his youth, continues to 
be a top seller at Hearst Castle, San Simeon, and is available for sale at the 
gift shop there. 
o> 

Hordern House has announced two new publications: Matthew Flinders: 
Personal Letters from an Extraordinary Life, “revealing and poignant letters” 
of the great navigator. (Details at their web site: www.hordern.com/publi- 
cations/flinders.htm; price A$138 plus postage.) 

The second is Volume 3 of the Hawaiian National Bibliography 1780- 
1900 by the Club’s David W. Forbes —the fourth and final volume approach- 
es completion. Readers may order the first three volumes from Hordern 
House and can record an order for the final volume as well. (Volumes 1 and 
2 are priced at A$165 within Australia, US$100 elsewhere, postage extra; Vol- 
ume 3 is A$200 or US$120, postage extra. See details at www. hordern. 
com/publications/forbes.htm) Mr. Forbes is the leading expert in the field 
of Hawaiiana, and for Volumes 1 and 2 he received the Modern Language 
Association of America’s prize for a Distinguished Bibliography. Volume 3 
covers the years 1851-1880, the period of Hawaii as a constitutional monar- 
chy with increasingly close ties to the United States. (See the review, above, 
by Richard H. Dillon.) 

© 

We missed our chance to alert members to what must have been a fasci- 
nating exhibit: “Beyond Oscar Wilde: Portraits of Late Victorian Writers 
and Artists from the Mark Samuels Lasner Collection” on view at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware Gallery in September and early November of 2002. If 
the samples (Max Beerbohm’s previously unknown caricature of Oscar 
Wilde, especially) are a clue, Book Club member Lasner is blessed with 
some treasures. 
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New Regular Members 
Elliot Abemayor, MD, PhD 


Jayne Blatchly 


Jerome G. Boytim 


W. Joseph Byrne 


Jennifer Huntley-Smith 


Emily R. Husch 
Jeffrey Lyon 


Bonnie McClintock 


Dean V. Sage 


Anthony J. Molina, MD 
Michael A. Stugrin 
James F. Sweeney 


Eris Wagner 


New Student Members 


Zlatko I. Pozeg 
Derek Sinutko 





Address 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Marblehead, ou 
Cupertino 
Reno, NV 
Reno, NV 
Concord, MA 
San Francisco 
Altaloma 
Fresno 

Long Beach 
Sacramento 
Fieldbrook 


Edmonton, CAN 
Thousand Oaks 


Ee 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Sponsor 


Membership Committee 
George Fox 

Carol Grossman 
Membership Committee 
Claudine Chalmers 
Claudine Chalmers 
Membership Committee 
Dr. Sally Kaufmann 
Claudine Chalmers 
Roger K. Larson, MD 
Membership Committee 
Msgr. Francis J. Weber 
Membership Committee 


Dr. Elton Kerr 
Membership Committee 


The following members have changed from regular to sustaining status: 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Wyman Palo Alto 
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On Monday, February 3, 2002, the Club will present its annual 
Oscar LEWIS AWARDS IN WESTERN HISTORY AND THE BOOK ARTs. 
The awards will be presented at a festive cocktail reception 
from five to seven p.m. Details will be sent to Members 


in advance of the occasion. 


The 36" California 
International Antiquarian 
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February 2003 
Friday, 7th 3-9pm 
Saturday, 8th Il-7pm 
Sunday, 9th [I-Spm 


Concourse Exhibition Center, 635 Eighth Street 
San Francisco, CA USA 
For more information 415.962.2500 or www.sfbookfair.com 





